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TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 





a 





Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 3, 
CITIZENS, ' Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution. 
Berore this Address will have passed through the Press, 
the Legislature of the Country will have commenced its 
session for this year. Weak and deluded minds are drawn 
towards this-matter as into a vortex, and fancy it something 
important, particularly at this moment, when the distresses 
of the farmers are expected to change the measures of the 
County Members, and of many of the Landholders. _What- 
ever may be done or undone, be not you deceived, Republi- 
cas, with any false shows, or false pretences, nothing can 
bedone effectually by the present Legislature, nothing will 
be attempted further than distress enforces. From a sense 
of general good nothing will arise or be dope, and the 
squabbles of parties must form_an amusement for us until 
our day arrives, to put our shoulders to the wheel of revo- 
lution. Make yourselves as happy as you can for a short 
time longer, every thing seems working to our wishes. The 
revolution has commenced for sometime, and is still revolving 
towards our views, but our duty at present is to stand by, and 
let our enémies exhaust themselves in their mutual struggies 
for power. - The Republicans are now the only bappy and 
contented body of men in the country, all else is disaffection 
and dispute: whilst we are working silently and rapidly to 
the hoped-for goal. Every new incident that arises, forms 
matter of pleasure and joy for us, and matter of grief to our 
enemies, so that all we have now to do is to stand by and 
laugh, and watch well the struggles of our enemies, until 
We see a convenient opportunity to spatch the prize of con- 
tention ‘from both—the power of legislation and govern- 
meut, which they seek to carry on as a matter of factious 
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162 THE REPUBLICAN. 
power, and which we wish to invest in the nation at large 
by bringiug together a National Convention. 

To the great, body of the people the meeting of Pariig. 
ment, in its present state, is altogether aN uUDIMportant ma. 
ter, and not worthy of attention, further than that it may beg 
means of exciting useful discussion, and of still exposing the 
inability and disinclination of that body to do any good for 
the people, or to relieve any of their distresses. You wil 
doubtless again hear much talk about sedition, and treason, 
and blasphemy, but you will laugh at it, as you would to 
hear the menaced damnation of the priest, if you deviate 
from supporting him. The word blasphemy is now become f 
so familiar to our ears, that it is really a very agreeable 
word, and has quite changed its signification in the vocabv. 
lary, and is now synonymous with the word truth, |t 
should stand thus in all new editions of Dictionaries or Spell 
ing Books:. Blasphemy, a word once of horrible import 
among bigots and fools, but now signifies a teaching of 
sublime truths in religion and philosophy. 

Sedition and Treason may also be defined as a desire lo 
see every man happy and living under wholesome laws ani 
guod government. | 

Your nerves are not again to be shaken by such words as 
these, from whatsoever mouth or mouths, pen or pens, they 
issue, your past oppressions and distresses have stimulated 
your minds to the acquirement of useful kuowledge, and 
you are now capable of givingvinstructions to your preset 
legislators. You will examine their ceeds by their words, 
and ascertain the true meaning of both. 

I have feit it my duty to state my view of this matter of 
the Parliament meeting, because I would wish you not to 
trouble about it, not to waste your means or your time il 
seeking information as to what is passing tbere. If auy 
thing occurs worth your notice, I shall not fail to placei 
fully in your view, with such comment and information 
I can send forth with ii, or may think useful. I can assure 
you, that I feel this meeting of Parliament as a matter of 
indifference, and were. not a daily examiner of newspapers, 
1 should not seek them on.this account. That there will be F 
a buttle between the Land and the Fuadhbolders is ceriait, : 
but our duty is to stand by and pick up:tbe spoils for the [7 
present, uftil the nation as a whole can aet with advantage? F 
Our time.is-not yet come. The factions have too much 


power at present; they must fight, and we must laugh fot B 
Awhile. . | | 
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The County Meetings of Agriculturists in Norfolk, in Sufé 
folk, in Kent, in Sussex, in Huntingdonshire, in Herefordshire, 
in Devonshire, in Somersetshire, and various other shires 
sufficiently indicate what is about to be the result. Some 
demand Keform in Parliament, but all demand the abolition 
of the Funds; for the very first reduction of the interest of 


























dfor BS the Fundholder is:an abolition of the whole bubble. This 
wil the present ministers know well, and they dread the touch- 
— ing of the Funds, as much as they would dread going 
id to personally to put a firebrand to a powder magazine: the 
bias are therefore linking themselves fast to the Fundholders, 
vom with the same feelings as a drowning man catches at a 
eable straw. They hope to dupe the Land men by some trick, 
“abu. © under the idea that they are not so keen in perception of the 
I result of things, as the Jew Fundholders. ‘The battle is 
ell. quite a treat tor us Republicans: our day of suffering is 
iport past, so let us laugh, be happy, and contented, whilst our 
‘8 f EO old enemies are squeaking and squalling from the distress : 
, they have brought on themselves, whilst they had hoped to 
re lo have kept it all on our shoulders. 
and R. CARLILE. 
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We inserted in our Second Number the petition to the 
King of this victim to’ that common abuse called Common 
Law. The sending of this petition to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department has proved another in- 
stance of the inutility of all petitions which impeach the 
conduct of any of the tools of the present Government. It 
has;not even been acknowledged as received. 

In the Third Number we reviewed the conduct of the 
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sure Judges: of the Court of King’s Bench on Mr. Cooper’s 
r of reading the affidavit and moving for a trial: we have also, 
es, i. a scattered manner, given an outline of the whole ecuse, 
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but we will now proceed to combine that outline within a 
small compass. 

In the spring of the year 182], Mary Ann Carlile was 
proceeded against by indictment by the Two Prosecuting 
Societies of Essex Street and Bridge Street, or the Vice 
Society and Constitutional Association. The former took 
the pamphlet entitled the “‘ Appendix to the Theological. 
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Works of Thomas Paine,” the latter the ‘* New Year, 
Address to the Reformers,” by. R. Carlile, her brother, 
That the two Societies acted in concert is evident, for as 
soon as she had been arrested, and had given bail upon the 
one case, she was immediately arrested, and called on for 
bail for the other: whilst that shadow of vice, spleen, and 
corruption, Murray, with his satellites, Sharp, Orton, and 
Clark, did all they could to deter and annoy her bail, and 
insult the Defendaat. 

Both cases came on for trial the same day, the 24th of 
July, the Vice Society’s Indictment as a matter of seniority 
from longer establishment, took the lead, and it was here 
the corrupt and intemperate Best, gave a full display of 
his temper and disposition, in silencing and putting down 
the defence of a lone female. We shall merely observe 
ou the other case in which Mr. Cooper was employed, 
that he not only did the part of an honest and bold ad- 
vocate, but the part of.an honest and moral man. From 
us praise shall never be wanted, when and where praise is 
due: but we will not praise when and where it is not ac- 
quired and deserved. It was during the second trial that 
the Defendaut fainted, and lest it might be supposed to 
have been from a weakness of nerve, or a dread of the pro- 
ceedings of the day, we shall state the plain matter of fact 
that occasioned the fainting. Iv a trial at Guildhall, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, the Prosecutors, and all concerned 
for the. prosecution, (save the barristers) and the Defendant 
and all concerned for the defence are huddled together 
(very improperly) in a crowded state round about a table 
or desk in the centre of the Court, so that scarce a whisper 
can pass between the parties but is heard by the opposite or 
contending party, nor a note written but can be overlooked. 
In this case the Defendant. was seated by the side of 
Murray’s son, an emaciated young man, who had an w0- 
covered running fistula, or a foul King and Priests’ Evil, 
ia bis neck, and who, together with his father, was much 
more adapted for a lazar-house than to mingle in a crowded 
court to the annoyance of by-standers. Every time the 
Defendant's attention was drawn on*the side on which this 
young man sat, she imbibed a nausea from his uncovered 
wounds, and this, by a. long and frequent repetition, eX- 
hausted her powers, and at length brought on sickness and 
fainting. None are more disposed to pity afiliction than 
ourselves, but we think if grossly indecent that a person 10 
such a state should .be apaecessarily. thrust forward iv 4 
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crowded assembly to the annoyance of all by-standers. 
That a female, not the strongest, should faint even in a 
crowded assembly, without any particular cause is not un- 
common, but in this case it was not from any motive of 
fear, terror, affection, or weakness of nerve, but from the 
abovementioned circumstance. At the time of fainting she 
was certain of an acquittal from the manner in which Mr. 
Cooper was addressing the Jury, and from the knowledge 
that there were honest men on that Jury who would not 
send her to prison for having published so mild and inoffen- 
sive a pamphlet. The Defendant did not faint when a cor- 
rupt Judge, and a more corrupt Jury, carried the first verdict 
against her; neither did she faint on receiving the sentence 
of the court: she felt a perfect contempt for all the parties, 
and all they could do to her on each of those occasions. 

We can give no better proof of the Defendant’s virtue 
and resolution being sufficient to bear her up through such 
a prosecution, than to narrate an interview, or the particu- 
lars of a visit made to her by a gentleman, who she was 
informed was Mr. Lushingtop, the Master of the Crown 
Office, in the King’s Bench Prison on Friday the 30th of 
November, the day before she was removed to Dorchester. 
We do not assert that this gentleman was Mr. Lushington, 
because we have not yet had the means of ascertaining, but 
it seems almost sufficient that we say, he was attended 
to the rooms and waited for by a turnkey from the gate, 
which is Rate unusual with an ordinary and indifferent vi- 
sitor; and a woman, who was confined in the same room, 
asserted, that he was the Master of the Crown Office; 
whom she had seen regufarly inspecting the prison in his 
official capacity’ and ‘appointment as inspector from the 
Court of King’s Bench. The turnkey, when subsequently 
asked, would not answer, but smiled assent. 

This Gentleman, be he who he will, entered her room on 
the morning before she was removed, and introduced bim- 
self by enquiring for her-father, and when told that she had 
no father, but a brother, he said he meant brother, aud 
knew him very well.’ But little was said at this interview, 
and he left the room for a quarter of an hour, or somewhere 
there about, he had a gentleman with him who said nothing 
on the first interview, aud he returned again with another 
different gentleman, ‘and entered again into conversation, 
pretend ng that he came as a friend, and thought he could 
extricate ber from the unpleasant situation in’ which she 
was then placed, if she would send in a petition to the Go- 
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vernment, with an acknowledgment, that the laws we, 
good, that she had violated them, and that she was very 
sorry for it:, with a confession that the writings of Thoma 
Paine and her brother were injurious to the morals ap 
welfare of society, and such as the Government ought not 
to countenance. She answered that she could admit yy 
such thing, and that where she again placed in the sam 
situation, she would again do the same for her brother x 
she had then done. Upon this the parties withdrew, with. 
out passing another word beyond the compliment of good 
morning. In the evening, after this visit, she had notice ty 
be ready for starting to Dorchester the next morning. This 
all speaks for itself, and forms a proof, that in this momen 
of trial, the Defendant was above every thing like fear, o 
a sense of wrong. She would rather endure any thing than 
belie her conscience upyn such a matter. The proposition 
was infamous, whoever made it, and-displays the narrow. 
minded villainy of the persecutors in power. 

A similar attempt was made towards Mrs. Carlile, but § 
before sentence was passed upon her. Late one evening, 
well dressed old lady entered the shop, and asked to speak 
with Mrs. Carlile, She was introduced and made herself 
quite free, expressing great sympathy for Mrs. C. and her 
children, and a desire to make herself instrumental in stay- 
ing the sentence. She represented herself as well acquainted 
with Mr. Justice Best, and spoke of him as one of the best 
of characters, and the most humane of men, assuring Mn. 
C. that if she would throw herself upon his mercy and 
generosity, she would be relieved from all imprisonment 
Mrs. Carlile did not believe her or a moment, and had w é 
impression that her visitor was an agent, but opened bet 
mind as to the character of Best, which of course wasnt [ 
turally the reverse of what the old lady bad said of bio. © 
She rejected every thing like compromise, although she dis 
avowed being a principal in the business. The old lady 
retired and of her no more was beard. ¢ 

Whilst upon this subject it may not be amiss to state, tba! 
something similar occurred in the case of Mr. Carlile 
Whilst he was in the Bench Prison between. the time of tral 
and Sentence, among a multitude of other visitors, was 00% | 
¥ peculiar one. He was a plain dressed small man, per & 
note aga § years of age. To Mr. Carlile be was quile@ 
“pets but introduced himself, saying, that he had see? 
AD advertisement ip the paper for bail, and he had come to 
see.if he could safely assist him in that object. This wa? 
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mere pretence for introduction, after which nothing more 
was said upon the subject Afler an hours conversation, 
and a great deal of vague insinuating talk, be walked away 
not much wiser than he came. He avowed no other pur- 
use for calling but that just mentioned, but the very same 
day it was discovered, that he was a retired gardiner of Lord 
Liverpool's, and that he was in the habit of frequenting 
public places of resort as an agent of this minister, for the 
purpose of obtaining him information on passing matters. 
The object of his calling on Mr. Carlile we do not pretend 
to state, as no definite object was expressed, but, that he 
was sent, there seems to be little reason to doubt, whilst 
the rest may be guessed. 

But to return to the case of Mary Ann Carlile. We 
should state, that on the Vice Society’s Indictment she was 
prepared with a defence on paper, and also to take an ob- 
jection to a. Mr. Howton, or Houghton, as one.of her Spe- 
cial Jurymen. She bad been informed that Mr. Howton 
it was a member of. the Constitutional Association; and there 
a were respectable persons in the Court ready to swear to the 
fact, and to his identity, but on Mr. Howton’s rising to say 
f 










































that it was a mistake, that it was not his name on the list, 
but that of some other person, the matter was dropt, to the 
great disappointment of those who were anxious to be call- 
d ed to swear to the fact. We have since been informed that 
Mr. Howton, who was on three Special Jury cases that day, 
isa regular trading Juror, assuredly a member of the Con- 
| stitutional Association, and just such another merchant as 
Sharp in point of making a trade of bankruptcy. Weare 
| not aware that he is the companion of Sharp, but we hope 
[this article will bring them together, as.the latter must stand 
1) very great need of acquaintances and friends, after having 
lately tried to establish a fair character in vain, been told by 
repeated tribunals that he- must-be content with a bad one, 
and compelled publicly to confess himself not only a libeller 
but a liar in his attacks upon private character and family 
affairs. On the commencement of the trial nothing parti- 
cular occurred, Gurney declared in bis parrot-like man- 
her, and Best nodded assent; but when the Defendant's de- 
fence began to be read, both of these hypocrites sat wateh- 
ing it like cats ready to pounce upon an expected mouse. 
At last, a word or two came; the defence stated that the 
Common Law, on which the Indictment was founded, was 
* common. abuse : this Best knew too well, and dreading an 
explanation of the term before the Jury, he corruptly and 
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intemperately stopped the defence, and would let the Jury 
hear no more of it. 

The Defendant’s answer to his objections was admirab) 
and the best that could have been made, it left him no cly 
to evade an open illegal corruption. ‘ lf you say that » 
English woman is not to state that which she thinks neve, 


sary for her defence, she must abide the consequence of su, 


a decision.” ‘I have decided no such thing,” said Beg, 
and instantly acted upon it to render the decision complete, 
and to give the lie to his contradiction. 

The Common Law is a common abuse, is an assertio, 
either true or untrue ina point of view. To assert that itis 
true is a sort of blasphemy among lawyers, as to say religion 
is a cheat is a blasphemy among Priests. It is one of thow 
points which is just now beginning to make its way into th 
world, and before it be fairly discussed and examined, Judges 
and Lawyers will affect to hear it with horror. But they 
shall. hear it from a certain quarter as often as ever an Indict- 
ment be laid upon any other than statute law. 

Common Law, in its legal term, signifies-au unwritten lav, 
therefore would be more appropriately termed Uncommon 
Law. It isthe law of discretion, for, whatever the Judge 
dictate as Common Law, unless contradicted, which is often 
the case, by others, the lawyers and their clients are bound to 
obey. Itis the law of discretion, and has been defined bya 
Judge himself, when they were not quite so corrupt as at pre 
sent, as follows: ‘ The discretion of a Judge is the lawol 
tyrants, it is always unknown;; it is different in different met, 


it is casual, and depends upon constitution, temper, and pat | 
sion; in the best caprice, in the worst, it isevery vice, folly, | 


and passion, to which human nature is liable.” This man 
might have been deemed an honest Judge. This isa defi 
tion of Common Law. 

Common Law is an excrescence generated upon the cor 
ruptions of Courts of Law. The administerers of Statue 
Law have assumed the characters of legislators, and exercis 
the prerogative of dispensing with Statute Laws, by bringi0s 
forward that of their own manufactuse, when the former ar 
not sufficiently vindictive to gratify their revenge. The 


taking off the power from the King to dispense with laws : 


has only generated a more odious tyranny, by allowing the 


Judges of the Court of King’s Bench to do the same thing, : 


and not only to dispense with Statute Laws, but to make 
laws to suit. their own tyranny and that of their employe 
The bane of this Island ‘is a multiplicity of legisiatures: ® 
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until we can destroy them, and establish one for the whole, 
we shall possess nothing like liberty. Every corporation, 
every Court of every description, each House of Parlia- 
ment, and the King, all assume the power to make certain 
laws for their own power and aggrandizement, and to the 
great injury of the community at large. Our state of so- 
ciety is horrible when a full view is taken of it, All our 
laws are like so many beasts of prey, where the weaker 
first perish, and the stronger destroy each other. They lead 
to nothing but mutual distraction and destruction. We 
must abolish the whole, and establish one general legislature, 
before we can have peace and happiness. Weare now in 
the height of war and fighting. It is the war of civiliza- 
tion against the barbarism of established customs and iusti- 
tutions. The first victory on the side of civilization must be 
the possession of free discussion: when we once’ gain that 
point all the rest will follow in its train. 

Common Law is called the law of opinion, custom, and 
practice, collected in the Court of King’s Bench; but the 
mischief is, that opinion, custom, and practice are ever va- 
rying, and can never form just and equitable law. Common 
Law is the very reverse of the Law of Nature. Laws made 
to preserve customs to perpetuity are not only ridiculous 
but wicked, and inevitably lead to persecution. How is it 
that through the medium of one shop we can bid defiance 
to all the power and persecution of what is called Common 
Law, Sedition, and Blasphemy? It is because the great 
body of the people call those laws the laws of injustice and 
oppression. They see that they are the laws of tyrants and 
persecutors of opinion. They see that such laws are 
establish] for wicked purposes, to corrupt and debase the 
minds of the people and to tyrannize over their bodies. 
Seeing this, they rush to support any man who will attempt 
to overthrow or to defy those laws. This conduct is not a 
vice, but a virtue. “he ‘“‘ Temple of Reason” would not 
have been open for a month if the honest part of. the public 
had not plainly seen that it promulgated virtue, liberty, aud 
truth, and warred with vice, tyranny, and falsehood. It is 
now a’ fortress unassailable to all the force of Corruption, 
and will, like a moral sun, shed its beams upon every 
extremity of the Island. 

It is the sufferings of individuals which generally lead to 
the abolition of the tyranny that inflicts them; and we hope 
that the sufferings which the tyrant Best bas inflicted upon 
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Mary Ann Carlile; through the tyranny of his. Comma 
Law, will lead.to its demolition, Discussion shall be raise 
upon the subject, and the vice and corruption which this 
sort of law engenders shall be bared to public view, 
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TO THE CHRISTIAN JUDGE BAILEY. 


I HAVE been interrupted in keeping my promise with you, 
to address you weekly, owing to the press of other matter, 
and to my distance from the press: so you will be pleased 
to accept this as an apology, and be assured, that the fault 
is pot idleness or inattention on my part. 
I bave done with your title-page, and now pass to your 
reface, in which the only sentence worth my notice is the 
following : “ In these momentous times, when God's judg- 
ments have evidently been abroad upon the earth, when s 
much has occurred to call forth the gratitude of this nation, 
and when new visiiations may.be coming upon those who 
hall not take warning and reform, no atiempt to animate 
and guide devotion should be suppressed.” The times cer: 
tainly are momentous; here we agree: but it would be well 


for me and many others if we had not received more injury | 


and evils from your judgments, than from those of your God 
or your Idols. And pray what has this nation to be grate 
ful for in regard to those judgments, or in regard to any thing 
it possesses at this moment? Have the judgments of your 
Idol benefited the Farmer? Haye they lessened }is revls, 


his tithes, his taxes? Do you find him grateful? No, he 3 
cannot discover what you baye discovered, that a National | 


Debt, and excessive taxation to pay its interest, are blessings 
to be grateful for. The low price of his produce increases 
your blessings, and gives you cause to be grateful; but lo 
assist in keeping up your increased salary, to meet formet 


high prices, he is oppressed and ruined by the lowness of bis | 
present prices, whilst you. do not shew the least disposition — 
to relieve him. You are like the Catholic Priest in the | 
Fable, you will bless him, and pray for him, aud pass your | 
judgments upon him, but you will not give up.a guinea of 
your salary to relieve him, to make him geateful with your | 


self. In other respects I think with you, that itis high ume 
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you should take warning and reform, for be assured, that 
there are other still beavier visitations awaiting you and 
others than those which you now feel or have lately felt. 
You will soon feel the visitations of an injured, majestic, 
and all-mighty, people, roused into action by the caprice 
and the judgments in which you have assisted in inflicting 
upon them. You have many things to answer for, so take 
warning and reform before the final visitation comes. To 
imagine that many of your late judgments can be forgiven, 
or pass into oblivion, would be immoral and a compound- 
ing of crime. If I felt disposed to forgive all the injury I 
have received as an individual, and which, I verily believe, 
no honest man in this country feels less than myself, 1 can- 
not feel disposed to forgive the judgment passed on Mrs. 
Carlile, on my sister, on Mr. Hunt, on John Knight, and 
many others. No, I tell you candidly that | think you de- 
serve hanging for one half you have said and dope an send- 
ing your judgments forth upon the earth. 

Your prattie to the brave Yorkshiremen, whom you had 
| arraigned before you for High Treason, because their op- 
pressions and distresses, fanned into a flame by hired \spies, 
had induced them to assemble with arms, about God having 
occasioned those distresses to try their virtues, and how far ~ 
they could resist temptation, must not be forgotten: parti- 
cularly the manner and the promises under which they were 
seduced to plead Guilty with an idea of free discharge, and 
then transported for life in chains, must not be, cannot be, 
morally and humanely forgotten. Talk to me about * blas- 
phemy, and the injury my publications may do to the rising 
generation,” indeed! You are a most daring blasphemer to 
attribute all the miseries and the distresses which Kings, 
Priests, and corrupt Judges have brought upon the earth, or 
among mankind, to the design of the God of Nature. It is 
from such horrible blasphemies as you have put forth that 
my publications have been issued to teach the present and 
the rising generation that the sacred name of the Deity 
ought not thus to be blasphemed. It is from a connection or 
presumed connection with your Jew Book blasphemies, and 
your judicial blasphemies, that I wish to rescue the profaned 
hame of Deity, and to fill the mind of the preseut.and all 
future generations with a proper sublimity of thought upon 
the matter, and that, in reality, that all-sacred name should 
hot be used in vain, as you have used it, This is the true - 
Slate of the case between you and me. As I mean to be 
short and pithy with you in my weekly or occasional ad- 
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drésses, 1 shall conclude this letter by noticing that youth 
and your logic about religion, “‘ that a person may thip} 
what he likes, but must not publish what he thinks in Oppo. 
sition to the thinking of others, or to impeach faiths esta}, 
lished’ by law,” has been caught at as a refinement q 
despotism by the myrmidons of the Bourbons in the Freng 
Legislature. It bas been echoed there with ecstacy; a 
the names of Carlile and the Judges of England have beer 
extolled as having been the means of drawing forth this jp. 
provement on all former despotisms. You have er 
afforded the trembling despots of the Continent an excug 
forall they have done, or may wish to do. The Fathers of 
the Inquisition must stand pure in the eyes of all futur 
generations after your exposition of Muglish Law on th 


subject of religion. : 
R. CARLILE. 
Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 3, 1822. 


P. S. Iam sorry to observe that you bave not accepted 
my invitation to come down the Western Circuit at the nex 


Assize. 





CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 


Her importance in a influence in the political affairs ¢ 
a Government, and the propriety of her interfering in such 
matters defended. ; 





NATURE has made nothing in vain— it is man who subvers | 
the benefits of her productions. An amiable woman is ot | 
of Nature’s perfect works, unspoiled and uncorrupted by 
man. Any number of men brought together without wont 
could not be kept: together in any other character than # 
slaves, or under military restraint and discipline. Thet 
fore, as women form the ground-work of sociality and ci" 7 
lization, their presence and influence must be beneficial ® | 
the same ratio as the civilized is preferable to the sve | 
state. All history gives us proof that the degree of vi") 
and amiableness in women is in proportion to the freedo® | 
they enjoy, or the degree in which they can move and ae 
ep and uncontrouled. The freedom and inde 
muency of women is the Hest proof of and guarantee 
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the freedom and independency of man. A despotism never 
exists in one degree alone —it is expansive and contagious 
if it exists in the Chief Magistrate of a State uncontroula- 
ble, it will be sure to infect the local magistracy, so as to 
make every parish-constable a despot in his degree; if it 
exists in the head of a family, every member oi it will be 
despotic according to the degree of power over some other 
member or members. 

Ina nation where women are looked on as slaves, and 
treated as slaves to the lusts and passions of men, there we 
find the disposition of men treacherous, designing, and 
blood-thirsty ; and that of women, passive in the presence 
and intriguing in the absence of their tyrants. There is no 
virtue in either, which may be attributed to the want of a 
virtuous and amiable influence in women. 

In the best days of Greece and Rome women possessed 
great influence, not openly ip the State, but being free and 
educated in the most virtuous habits, and perceiving that 
virtue, bravery, and ability, could alone obtain honours and 
distinctions, they stimulated their husbands and sons to such 
acquirements, and their daughters to the same’ virtuous, 
amiable, and honourable notions. It was the pride of the 
Spartan women to train the minds of their sons to think no- 
thing so honourable as the defence and welfare of the State ; 
and if, perchance, their husbands or sons fell in the defence 
of their country, and fighting against its enemies, they did 
not repine, but rejoiced, in the idea that both the life and 
death of their relatives had formed an honourable career. 
Sparta was then free, powerful, and without corruption: no 
citizen had the opportunity of acquiring distinction in’ the 
State but by virtue, bravery, and ability ; and it became the 
pride as well as the duty of the mother to educate her chil- 
dren accordingly. --May its present inhabitants regenerate 
and mitate their ancestors! 

Woman forms a very important part in a well-regulated 
State: but, on the other hand, women finding virtue an un- 
Profitable quality, or that which debars themselves and fami- 
lies from the little distinctions in society, are the first to lend 
their flexible minds to support the corruptions, the idle pa- 
eantries, and the dazzling; delusive splendours which ever 
accompany a decayed .and falling Government. But here 
women are in an unnatural state, and not in that high destiny, 
for which Nature has formed. and ititended them. Where 
virtue prevails over vice, women wiil be found in their right 
element and its most strenuous supporters ; and where vice 
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prevails over virtue, women: will be found in the lowes 
sinks of degradation. The. female mind is the most per. 

tible of degradatiou and vice, and when it once unfortn. 
nately feels the poison, it bids adieu: to virtue, conscious 
that, like Casar’s wile, virtue should be above Suspicion, 
Virtue abandoned, the female stops at nothing, but sinks to 
the lowest depths of vice. 

It is the misfortune of modern ages. and Monarchicaj 
Governments to make distinction in society a marketable 
commodity ; and this at once sets the mind of women to 
work to procufe the means of ensuring to their husbands and 
sons the greatest possible quantity—whilst to effect this ob. 
ject virtue is often sacrificed. We have daily proofs of this 
recorded on Our journals, although, from the nature of the 
cases, but a small portion of the traffic is brought to light, 
An important fact for consideration here rises to view, that 
where vice is the leading feature in the administration of the 
affairs of a Government, and such is the case with the Bri- 
tish Government at this momeut, the whole community is 
inevitably poisoned by it; and should here and there a vir- 
tuous’ mind guard against the infection, it must retire into 
privacy, or if known, be in danger of oppression, robbery, 
and persecution. 

‘The female mind is elevated and delighted with apparent 
honorary distinctions, and whatever procures them she will 
pursue. When honour and distinction was the reward of 
virtue alone, the woman stimulated her family to the service 
of the State. It therefore becomes the duty of those who 
superintend the regulations of society to avoid every thing 
but what is calculated to inspire virtuous feelings. Let us 
once sow the seeds of virtue and they will first ripen in the 
female bosom. Te harmless:and pleasing volatility of that 
bosom will scatter the produce far and wide, and each 
generation shail bring forth an hundred-fold. 

It is difficult to speak of the general influence of womet 
on society, because they never form a primary cause ; what 
over be that influence, it arises from some other existiog 
principle iu the character of men, and receives its tone from 
some more powertul impulse. Asa second link in the cbalt 
of aniinal organization, woman generates nothing of hersell, F 
and cannot be responsible for'the habits acquired by het F 
education. Where virtue forms the social link, the womél F 
shines: pr edominant in beauty and purity ; but where sociely 
is diseased with a radical vice, the most loathsome objet! 
will be found to be woman. With women there is 20 @¢ 
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dium: they are neuter in nothing. It is then the duty of 
man to make virtuous the soil on. which a woman treads, 
and she wiil be found to blossom in purity as Nature’s most 
splendid, most perfect work. A radiant and unclouded 
constellation, illuminating all within her sphere. 

The operations of virtue and vice are the same in the pa- 
lace and in the cottage, neither whatiscalled high or low life 
changes the organization: the mistress of the palace is not 
more virtuous, or of more importance, as a member of so- 
ciety, than the mistress of a cottage, perhaps not so much. 
The latter is an unmasked emblem of virtue and purity; 
whilst the former but too often carries the profession of vir- 
tue as a mask for the practice of vice. Exceptions are 
admitted in. both cases, whilst the general rule applies. 
Those who have witnessed many cottage scenes, and have 
been accestomed to enter the dwellings of the industrious 
classes, will find a vivid and pleasing recollection of the 
reality, in a faint attempt to describe it with the pen. A 
cottage is the scene wherein to search for social purity : here 
you may behold the children of Nature without disguise— - 
rude, yet benevolent—simple, yet elegant—unpolished, yet 
invaluable. The cottager who possesses a virtuous wile has 
a gem in its native state, which, though its outward appear: 
ance may not attract every eye, still its intrinsic value is by 
no means lessened. When we view her preparing the frugal 
meal with a mechanic precision; working as regular as the 
wheels of her clock to an invariable period ; hieing off her 
children to watch the father’s approach from the field, or 
hastening herself to the wicket to welcome him with a smile, 
and to proclaim that all was ready and waiting for him; we 
are compelled to exclaim this is the essence of virtue, which 
by its peculiar electric powers repels every other sensation, 
and is attractive of peace and happiness alone. In such a 
dwelling the clock ‘alone assumes an authority over its in- 
mates: it alone gives the order to arise, to breakfast, to. dine, 
to sup, to retire to rest, ‘Ihe family feelings are all regu- 
lated with the same precision as the works of the clock, and 
even instinct submits to the laws of mechanism. Health is 
the concomitant of this frugal regularity ; and the mechanism 
of Nature is neither clogged and dull, nor rendered barren. 
It is here the virtuous woman attracts the husband from his 
Completed period of labour to his innocent aud engaging 
family, and every incident that delays his regular retura 
8ives reciprocal pain. May we not exclaim, How happy 
would a nation be composed of such families as these! 
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Here would be no jealousies, no quarrels, no distractions, a 
bloodsheds, no violation of laws, and, what would be sii 
more congenial to human happiness, no barbarous punish. 
mepts! Each would be content with the produce of bis 
own labour, and rather assist than injure his neighbou;' 
Such would be the happy effects of training the female ming 
to virtue even iu the cottage, which by a connecting |iat 
forms both the bulwark and the prosperity of society. 

As virtue in a cottage shines as conspicuous within its 
sphere as virtue in a palace, so also has it the same effect to 
keep vice ata distance: the former forms a mirror for the 
latter, where not only its countenance but its character top 
is reflected. Philosophers in general have not paid that de. 
ference which is due to the female in society: in speaking 
or writing for the improvement of society they have passed 
by woman asa secondary or insignificant object, whereas 
she forms the most important chauvel through which virtue 
can be propagated and the social state be rendered peace- 
able, prosperous, and happy. Every impression that is 
attempted to be made on the female mind that she is an in- 
ferior being, every step that is taken to degrade her, 1s a bar 
to virtue, an inlet to vice. ._No man, however bold, however 
noble-minded, would hesitate to bend and submit to the 
wishes of a woman, whom he knows to be virtuous; as the 
virtue of the woman would be the best guarantee against any 
improper request. Here submission betokens not degrada 
tion; it may be rather compared to the fiercer nature of the 
lion softened down by affection and bland impulses, which, 
though it yields to kind entreaty and virtuous influence, by 
no means lays aside its strength and honour when necessal 
for useful calls and honourable purposes. 

It interesteth the welfare of society to raise the female 
character to the highest possible pitch in the scale of intel F 
lect; even to a competition with the male in all the fine arts, | 
the more delicate part of science, and general literature 
Who would but rejoice to have a wife who excelled bim it 
general knowledge? Every man who was a step higher 
than the brute himself. It is an absurd and barbarous 00 
tion to imagine that a woman can know too much: for em 
lation is the bigh road to bliss and perfection, and should be 
encouraged in every shape. There is at this moment boll 
a meatal and a moral improvement pervading all societies. 
The Printing Press, which hitherto has been employed ! 
ignore as mueh as to instruct, is now beginuing to assume ' 
more decisive character, and one more essential to the bap 
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piness and well-being of society. This is the engine, the 
mechanical cause by which the condition of societies are to 
be ameliorated. A free and unlimited discussion on the 
merits of all subjects by the Press is the sure harbinger of 
improvement. Women are peculiarly interested in the ad- 
vancement of this object, as they have in reality more to 
gain in point of condition than men. At present their 
slavery and degradation doubles that of the men. They 
must enter the lists of discussion, and their shrill voices 
must be heard in demanding that it be free and unrestrained. 
When we reach this.climax, the age of virtue as well as the 
of reason will approach. 

[tis urged by some shallow thinkers that it is improper 
for women to mingle in or trouble themselves with politics ; 
which is as much as to tell them that they ought not to look 
beyond their own thresholds. This may answer the purpose 
of the despot, but not of the freeman or he who wishes to be 
free. A woman may go tochurch and trouble herself about 
the nonsense called religion; she may go to the theatre or 
any other school for immorality and scandal; but, forsooth, 
itis improper that she should become either a philosopher 
or a politician. This is exacting rather too much, and 
making the woman a thorough slave. What the Priest 
teaches her she must believe; whilst if she wishes to exa- 
mine the merits and the foundation of what he teaches, she 
is denounced as a busy body, a meddler, and accused of 
aspiring to a knowledge of what does not concern her. 
That a woman’s first duty is her household affairs, is grant- 
ed, but surely she is entitled to hours of recreation ; and 
every industrious woman can find hours for that purpose 
without leaving any thing undone: how then should she fill 
this time, and where seek for recreation? In general know- 
ledge, in politics, in philosophy, in every thing that tends to 
expand her mind and promote a mutual happiness and im- 
provement. With such a wife the industrious artisan aud 
labourer may amuse and improve himself at home, without 
spending. each successive evening at the ale-house for the 
sake of what is called company and political conversation. 

ale-house politics and politicians are never good for 
any thing ; their ideas and their talk are generally regulated 
according to the quantity of intoxicating tobacco and liquor 
consumed. Give me the man who can improve himself at 


home in conjunction with his family, as a man sound in in- 


} ‘ellect and stable in principle. The multiplicity of ale- 


houses in this Island sadly deteriorates the national cha- 
Vol. V. No. 6. 
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racter. Was it not for the necessities and CONVENIenNces of 
travellers it would be well to abolish the trade, and let thos 
who wanted intoxicating liquors brew or distil for they. 
selves. They were first established for the convenience of 
travellers, but they have now degenerated into as many 
schools for vice. Whilst they exist to their present extey 
there will be no bope of an increasing social and moral r. 
formation in the national character. It is the bane of 4jj 
domestic happiness where the head or any member of the 
family is an infatuated visitor of one of these house 
There must be some exceptions allowed to this sweeping 
assertion, because it is known that there are some selec 
companies who meet in those houses as a matter of busines 
and not as a habit and rezularity ; but the general effect i 
as here stated, and in every town or village in the Island 
where an ale-house exists, itis lamentably visible: whilst the 
only moral check for it seems to be the necessity of elevatig 
the female character and of making it intelligent and i- 
structive, soas to form an accomplished domestic comps 
nion, qualified to discuss all topics, and to delight by cou FF 
versation as well as by affection and agreeable manners. § 
Every husband receives an impression from the character 
of his wife, every son from that of his mother, every brother 
from that of his sister ; therefore, it becomes important thal 
the woman should be educated in a manner to give the 
greatest degree of moral force and assistance to the form 
tion of the character of her male relatives. If there bes 
necessity for men to meddle with politics, and such is the 
duty of every man in a free State, for every man undert 
Representative System of Government is not only a mem — 
ber of the State, but a member of the Government, thenit F- 
becomes the duty of the woman, as a natural correlative, & F- 
acquaint herself with every thing that passes in public, 7 
form her judgment upon it, and to discuss. the matter with | 
her family, so thatits head may be able to give his voit | 
upou the matter after mature deliberation, and not be lead . 
by the clamour of a public assembly without thinking f | 
himself. It is at home, in the bosom of his family, th! [7 
every mau ought to deliberate as to what is right and what F 
18 wrong. In public boisterous assemblies there is no mental 
deliberation, no Calm discussion; and it would be well i 
every question was previously stated, and privately delibe 
ne Se ee and thatthe men should assemble in public bt! 
© give their voice. Here, then, an intelligent female wou 


be of the greatest importance, and-she would be indeed # : 
“help meet fer man.” 
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Let not the virtuous matron or the chaste maiden shrink 
any further from an acquirement of political knowledge as 
unbecoming her station and condition in life: let free dis- 
cussion be the right of women as well as men, and we shall 
not then see that disgusting spectacle of a woman following 
her husband to the ale-house and the spirit-shop, either to 
guard him from beastly intoxication or to gratify any bad 
propensities or ill-acquired habits of her own. Every 
house should become the theatre of free discussion, and 








ees every woman its patron, as the forerunner of sober habits 
ping aud domestic virtues. ‘The same persons who denounce the 
let interference of women in matters of politics and philosophy 





| are they who would keep the industrious classes of men from 
the same thing: they are tyrants, who dread the extension 
of knowledge ;—they are hypocrites, who fear the trade of 
the delusion will be spoiled. 





hog I call upon every woman, whether old or young, to shake 
In off those prejudices, those trammels in which they have been 
pe educated; I call upon them to assert the right of free dis- 
Ol: ES cussion, and to partake of it; I call upon them to make 
themselves acquainted with the science of Government upon 
ler the simple base of Republicanism, or the Representative 
be System of Government, and, particularly, to ex. ~'ne and 
bat weigh well the dogmas and pretensions of all Priests. it is 
the virtuous, it is honourable to see a woman distinguishing any 
id kind of corruption and vice and denouncing it, whether it 
ea be a matter of politics or religion. Let the women of Bri- 
be FS tain join their voices with those of their husbands in de- 
be manding a reformation of the system of Government; let 
mi them discuss every question of public importance at home 
i F} with their husbands and families, and point-out to their 
 } ® children the value of freedom and free discussion. Let 
oF @ them be politicians—let them be philosophers—let them ac- 
th quire every species of useful knowledge that can be acquired, 
“| without the neglect of domestic matters and family 
d provisions, 
1 & Dorchester Gaol, Jan. 25. R. CARLILE. 











TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 








= 
Sage err 


Sm, - Sheffield, Jan. 21, 1822. 

; We, a few of the Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty, admire 
your manly perseverance and indefatigable exertions in the cause 
: of Freedom. We admire the patience, resignation, and cheerful- 
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ness with which you bear your fate; and we still more admire th 
philanthropic purity of motive which we firmly believe you bay, 
acted from. Your private as well as public character ; your hong 
integrity, and the devotedness of your family to the cause; tog. 
ther with the assistance of your friends all contribute to baffle thy 
efforts-of your detested persecutors, and command the admiratig 
of every true friend to liberty. toed | 

We therefore wish to throw in our mites in so virtuous and lq. 
dable a cause, for which purpose we have, under very unfavow. 
able circumstances, collected by subscription £3 which we her 
- inclese, and hope you will accept from a few of the Friends 
Civil and Religious Liberty, and poor Mechanics of Sheffield 


Signed, on their behalf, by 
Yours, &c. 


FRANCIS MARSDEN, Mason, 
Tudor Street, Little Sheffield, Sheffield. 








TO THE FRIENDS’ OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS 


LIBERTY AMONG THE MECHANICS Of 
SHEFFIELD. 


—— 


Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 2, 1822. 
CITIZENS, 

Your subscription of Three Pounds has reached me safe, 
for which you will hereby receive my thanks, and be a 
sured, that my study shal continue to be, to prevent avy 
regret falling upon those persons, rich or poor, who may Fy 
think proper to identify themselves with me and the cause! 7 
advocate. mt 4 
Citizens of Sheffield, I hope you are sedulously endet- F 
vouring to extend, both in your own minds, and in thosed f 
others, the only sound principles upon which any thing like 
an effectual Reform can be brought about—the principles [ 
Thomas Paine—a complete Representative Republic, wher 7 
the magistrate as well as the legislator shall be the choice ol [ 

the people. | 
Every thing below this is ambiguity and delusion, a0! 7 
means any thing but the ppm Righis of Man. All othe | 
edged cee are partial and factious, and will tend to nothing 
ut the engendering of parties and factions, who will sact’ 
fiee the general to their private interests. 
i a euneaniee the dissemination of nd principles as Rept 
can but these which’ came up to: the principles laid dow! F 
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by Thomas Paine. Those who say that other principles are 

sufficient to reach the desired end of the public or general 
5 good, are a species of trading politicians and time-servers, 
whose first principle is a selfish, private, and individual ad- 
vantage, and who, liké Paul of old, would be “ all things 
fo all men,” according to the prevailing delusion. 

It is time that all delusions be dispersed, and that the A, 
B, C, the common sense of politics, be disseminated among 
a reading and thinking people. In the writings of Thomas 
Paine you will find not only the correct alphabet of politics, 
but of religion and philosophy. They are as well adapted 
to the capacity of the horn-book reader in politics as for the 
most accomplished politician. Every honest man will there 
see delineated in a most impressive form his own natural 
ideas of what is right and what is wrong. His writings are 
to politics what grammar is to language; you can come to 
no correct conclusions without them. 

Republicans of Sheffield, (and I hope [ am not incorrect 
in giving some of you that epithet), I have addressed you in 
this plain, candid, and friendly manner, with a desire not to 
offend, but to advance you in the general feeling. Your 
neighbours of Leeds, and many other towns in Yorkshire I 
could mention, are what I call finished in their political and 
theological education, and preponderate over all deluders. 
ak, You may be so in Sheffield, for what I know, but I do not 


























of see that you venture to express yourself openly, or the par- 
ay ticulars of such expressions of feeling, if any, have not 
ay come under my eye. 
e| Be not alarmed at weak and timid suggestions: there is 

> not the least danger in giving a full sentimental support to 
Wl all the principles of Thomas Paine. When you reach this 
‘2 rock cal safety, this rampart of political wisdom, 
ke you will feel yourselves impregnable to all the assaults of 
sof political delusion. -None-will venture to combat with you. 
Aa Wishing you health and strong mental capacity to dispel 
of delusion, 

I remain, Citizens, devotedly yours, 

nd R. CARLILE. 
er —_——eeee 
“)@ TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 
b- Sir, Bath, Jan. 26, 1822. 
1 Trover the evils which afflict mankind are great and many, 


gh over a prostrate multitude the tyrannic few holds lordly 
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sway, warps the laws to suit their caprice, thus robbing the indus. 
trious of the fruits of their labour, and man of his just inhoy. 
tance; yet when we contemplate the past and the present, whey 
we search the records of history and compare what mankind hay 
endured with what they at present suffer, their former ignorane 
with their present comparatively enlightened state; we cannot fil 

ining a mine of consolation, that will shed a ray of hope on the 
soul, which like the glorious luminary that lights Surrounding 
worlds, though momentarily obscured by the passing cloud, yil 

in burst forth with undimimished splendour. — 

Such, Sir, are our feelings on taking a view of the present sta 
of maakind, for though we find them in many countries still de. 
graded and oppressed, though we ourselves are burthened wit 
taxes to pay the interest of a debt, which we had no hand in 
creating, that paralyzes all our industrious efforts for the comfor 
of ourselves and families; though we have an horde of unprinc. 
pled placemen and pensioners to maintain, that not only consume 
our substance, but deprives us of our inalienable right, a voice, 
through the medium of Representatives, fully and freely chosea, 
in making those laws: by which we ourselves are bound. Still we 
cannot refrain from congratulating you at the commencement of 
New Year, on the glorious prospects which dawns on mankind. 
In spite of the combined efforts of the legitimate ruffians of ow 
day, and their unprincipled myrmidons the priests and aristocrat 
of every country, thanks to the enlightened patriots of the age, the 
Empire of Truth and Reason has made rapid strides in Europ 
within the last four years, in Spain and Portugal the power of 
Despotism is completely overthrown, the Inquisition, tHat horrid 
monster of cruelty and superstition totally annihilated, the Rights 
of Man recognized; and a temple reared (though it may not be 
perfect in all its parts) that glares like a meteor on surrounding 
nations. The Empires of Mexico and Peru are freed from the 
shackles of their merciless oppressors; and last, though not the 


least) Greece is in arms combating for her rights ? adsbeswem grail id 


that her triumph may be as signal as her cause is just. 


Again, Sir, we congratulate you on this cheering prospect, the Be 


Sun of Freedom dawning on so, many nations, and ourselves 


though still struggling against a mass of difficulties, sees out foes [7% 


beginning to reel with the weight of their own enormities; which 


gives us reason to believe the day of redemption is not far distant. I 


baa a may soon see that day and extort full justice from yo" 
merciless persecutors, is the prayer of those who have long at 
mired the undaunted perseverance and noble disinterestednes 


with which you have braved the malice of your foes, and advo } 


cated the rights of your injared.and insulted countrymen. 


fined, like Galileo ‘of old, to a dungeon, for advocating truths 


which must, ere long, be'as palpable as the noon-day sun; 
commiserate your unmerited sufferings, and as a token of our sit 
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cerity we have enclosed a trifling sum which is all the present 
state of our finances will admit of, if we could have afforded it 
the sum should have been as large as your merit is great. 
Trusting you will accept the will for the deed. We remain your 
sincere and well wishers for Self and Brother Reformers, 

JAMES MABER. 








TO MR. JAMES MABER, 6, PETER STREET, 
BATH. 








ae 


CiTIZEN, Dorchester Gaol, Jan. 31, 1822. 

1 HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of Que Guinea, as the 
subscription of a few of.the Reformers of Bath to give an 
expression of approbation towards the Republican princi- 
ples I advocate, for which I return them my sincere thanks, 
and beg to assure them, that it is the avowed support and 
approbation of good men that exhilarates me more than 
money. The approbation of the virtuous poor man with 
or without his penny, makes the same impression on my 
mind as that of the rich man with his pound or pounds. It 
is the daily extended proof that I am not labouring in vain 
which becomes in my mind the stimulus for further 
exertion. 

The principles on which I seek support are Republican, 
and nothing but Republican. They consist of a contention 
for the right of the Representative System of Government, 
where both legislators and magistrates shall be the choice of 
the people. The man who hasany smattering taste remaip- 
Ing for Royalty or Aristocracy, or for investing such bodies 
with power, will oppose himself in supporting me. I shall 
never retrograde to his principles. In matters of religion, 
Philosophy, and science, I contend for the right of a free 
discussion, although I do not hesitate to say, that I view 
religion in all its variety as an idolatry. 1 know no ex- 
ception to this general rule. I see that the progress of 

ommon Sense is sufficiently rapid to justify an advocacy of 
the Rights of Man and an assistance in opening the way for 
the dawning of an Age of Reason. 

Reformers of Bath, the writings of Thomas Paine form 
the only safe ground on which you can build your princi- 
ples. I know no other English writer whom you can read 
Without the danger of some delusion. You may find both 
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amusement and instruction in reading the political writing 
of the day, but on the point of principle they can add ne 
thing to the writings of Paine. It is important that map. 
kind should have simple, unshaken, and unimpeachable 
principles laid before them for examination and choice ; an( 
under this idea I refer you and every man to the writings of 
Thomas Paine. In matters of theology you cannot find, 
better instructor as a Primer in the schoo! of Reason. 
I am, Citizens, yours in civic esteem, 
R. CARLILE, 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 





Oe 


Srr, - Carlasle, Jan. 21, 1822. 
You will herewith receive Twenty-four Shillings inclosed, which 
a few humble individuals have collected, to present to you asa 
token of respect for your firm and manly conduct in contending 
for what you conceive to be truth. 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
JOHN BELL. 








TO MR. JOHN BELL, CARLISLE. 





—————-- 


Dorchester Gaol, Jan. 28, 1822. 
CITIZEN, 
{ RETURN you thanks for the sum of Twenty-four Shillings, 
_subscribed at Carlisle, as a mark of approbation for my cot 
duct, by a few individuals, ardent in the cause of Liberty. 
lam happy that I have gained a footing among you ll 
Carlisle, from which I have heretofore had no correspondence 


eg Sees ok. ea we ee 
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with any one individual. My future study shall be to be 7 
come better known to you, and to lay some claim on you! | 


further approbation. 


lam, Citizen, gratefully yours, 
vp. CARLILE. 
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TO MR. R. CARLILE. 








“‘ Who dares think one thing, and another tell ; 
“< My soul detests him as the gates of hell.” 


“ Who was the meekest man ?—Mosess!!! 





NoTHING, perhaps, my dear Sir, affords a greater proof of 
the absolute sway which priests have ever had over the 
minds and consciences of their fellow men, than the cir- 
cumstance of their having been enabled to impose on their 
belief such characters as the abovementioned despotic and 
sanguinary lawgiver of the Jews, as being the chosen and 
peculiarly favoured of heaven. And it cannot fail of ex- 
citing within the mind of every unprejudiced individual the 
utmost surprise and indignation, that there is scarce a bible- 
character, held up by these men as experiencing the almost 
exclusive love and favour of the Deity, that, in the present 
day, would not*be execrated, and hunted down, as the 
greatest pest of society, What, for instance, would be 
thought, by the present generation, of him, who should 
refuse to administer nourishment to his starving brother, 
except upon the condition of his resigning of all right to 
primogenitureship'; or of him, who from the basest mo- 
tives of self-interest, should act with the grossest injustice 
towards a generous and unsuspecting brother, and the most 
infamous duplicity towards a dying father*; or of him, 


' And Jacob sold pottage: and Esau came from the field and 
was faint. And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with 
that same red pottage; for I am faint. And Jacob said, -Sell me 
this day thy birthright. And Esau said, Behold, I am at the point 
to die; and what profit shall this same birth-right do me? And 
Jacob said, Swear to me this day: And Esau sware unto him, 
and sold his birthright unto Jacob. Then Jacob gave bread and 
pottage of lentiles unto Esau: and he did eat and drink, and rose 
up and went his way.—Genesis xxv. 

_* And it came to pass, when Isaac was old, and his eyes were 
dim, so that he could not see; he called Esau his eldest son unto 
» and said unto him, my son, Behold I am now old; I know 
not the day of my death. Now, therefore, take I pray thee; thy 
quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field, and take me some 
venison; and make me savoury meat, such as | love; and bring 
it to me that I may eat, and that my soul may bless thee before | 
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who, pretending, like our priests of the present day, to have 
received commission and authority from heaven, shovig 
censure, in its name, acts of mercy towards an humble 
enemy, and become himself the bloody executioner®; oF of 


die. And Rebecca heard when Isaac spake to his son Esau. An( 
Esau went to the field to hunt for venison, and to bring it to his 
father. And Rebecca spake unto Jacob, saying, Behold, [ hear 
thy father speak unto Esau thy brother, saying, bring me venison, 
that I may eat, and bless thee before | die. Now, therefore, my 
son obey my voice, according to that which I command thee: Go 
now ‘to the flock, and fetch me thence two good kids of the goats. 
and I will make savoury meat for thy father, such as he loveth: 
and’ thou shalt carry it to thy father, that he may eat; and that 
he may bless thee before his death. And Jacob came unto his 
father, with the meat that Rebecca had prepared; and said, ny 
father. And Isaac said, Heream I. Who art thou, my son? And 
Jacob said unto his father, I am Esau thy first-born, I have don 
as thou badest me; Arise, I pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, 
that thy soul may bless me. And Isaac said, Art thou my very sor, 
Esau? And Jacob said, Jam. And Isaac said unto Jacob, Come 
near now, and kiss me, my son. And Jacob came near, and his 
father blessed him. And it came to pass, as soon as Isaac had 
made an end of blessing Jacob, that Esau came home from hunting. 
and he made savoury meat and brought it to his father, and said, 
let my father arise, and eat of his son’s venison; that his soul may 
bless me. And Isuac his father said unto him, Who art thou’ 
And Esau answered I am thy son, thy first-born, Esau. And 
isaac trembled very exceedingly, and said, Who! Where ' 
he that hath taken venison and brought it to me, and I hare 
eaten of all before thou camest, and have blessed him; yea, and he 
shall be blessed. And when Esau heard the words of his father, 
he cried, with a great and exceeding bitter cry, and said unto bis 
father, Bless me, even me also, O my father. And Isaac said, 
Thy brother came with subtilty, and hath taken away thy blessing. 
And Esau said, Is he not rightly named Jacob? for he hath sup- 
planted me these two times. . He-yook away my birthright; an 
behold, now he hath taken away my blessing.—Genesis xxvii. 
And Saul smote the Amalekite from Havilah until thou comes 


to Shur, that is over against Egypt. And he took Agag, King yf | 


the Amalekites, alive; but uttery destroyed all the people with th 
edge of the sword. But Seales the poeple sptredl Stoic and the 
best of the spoil; the sheep, and the oxen, and the failings of the 
lambs, and all that was good; and woul not uiterly destroy them: 
but every thing that was vile and refuse, that they utterly destroyed: 


Then came the word of the Lord unto Samuel f tet 
, saying, /f reper 5 
me, that I have set up Saul to be king: for he is cared back from § 


ee hath not performed my commandments. 4" 


0 Saul and said; Bring ye hither to me Aga, the 
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him, who should conspire against his lawful sovereign;-only 
because he refrained from practising the most wanton cruel- 
ties, and_insolently set up another in his stead: affirming it 
to be the will and command of the Deity‘; or of him who- 
should declare, that it was to the glory of God,.and ‘the 
delight of chaste and honourable maidens, that he exposed 
his person in the most beastly manner’; or of him, who 
could be induced, by any provocation whatever, te-proclaim 
rewards and honours to him, who should smite the lame 
and the dlind, even though they belonged to the cities of his 
enemies®; or of him, who, from motives of a narrow- 
minded. and jealous policy, should treacherously give up 
those, whom he had sworn to protect, to be put to-a cruel 


King of the Amalekites. And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before 
the Lord in Gilgal. And he had repented that he had made Saul 
King over Israel.—1 Samuel xv. 

‘ And the Lord said unto Samuel, How long wilt thou mourn 
for Saul, seeing that I have rejected him from being king over 
Israel? Fill thine horn with oil, and go, J will send thee to Jesse 
the Bethlemite; for I have provided me a king among his sons. 
And Samuel said, How can I go? If Saul hear it he will kill me. 
And the Lord said, Take an heifer with thee, and say, I am come 
to sacrifice to the Lord. And call Jesse to the sacrifice; and I 
will show thee what thou shalt do: and thou shalt anoint unto me 
him whom I shall nanie unto thee. And Samuel did that which the 
Lord spake; And he came to Bethlehem. And the elders of the 
town trembled at his coming, and said, Comest thou peaceably? 
And Samuel said, peaceably. I am come to sacrifice to the Lord; 
sanctify yourselves, and come with me to the sacrifice. And 
when Samuel had called and sanctified Jesse and his sons, he took 
the horn of oil, and anointed David, the youngest son of Jesse, in 
the midst of his brethren. And the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
David from that day forward.—1 Samuel xvi. 

* And David returned to bless his household; and Mical the 
daughter of Saul came out to meet him, and said, How glorious 
was the King of Israel to-day, in the eyes of the handmaids of his 
servants, when he uncovered himself before them, as one of the vain 
fellows shamelessly uncovereth himself. And David said unto 
Mical, It was before the Lord, who chose me before thy father, and 
before all his house, to appoint me ruler over the people of the Lord, 
over Israel. Therefore will I play before the Lord: and I will yet 
be more vile than thus, and will be base in my own sight. And of 
the handmaids of whom thou hast spoken of them shall I be had in 
honour.—2 Samuel vii. 

* And David said on that day; whosoever getieth up to the gut- 
ter and smiteth the Jebusites; and the lame and the blind that are 
hated of David’s soul, he shall be chief and captain. 
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and ignominious death’; or of him, who should first sednes 
the wife of his friend, from whom he had experienced the 
most faithful services; and then devise means for his asggs. 
sination*; or of him, who, when preparing for death, shouig 

ive orders to his son to become the butcher of an indiy). 
ual who had grown hoary in his service, and who, in aij 
his troubles and adversities, had been amongst his firmey 
friends, supporters, and safeguards’; or of him, who should 


? Then there was a famine in the land, in the days of David, 
three years; year after year. And David enquired of the Lord, 
And the Lord answered, It is for Saul and for his bloody house: 
because he slew the Gibeonites. And the King called the 
Gibeonites, and said unto them, What shall I do for you, aad 
wherewithal shall I make thee atonement, that ye may bless the 
inheritance of the Lord? And they answered the King, The man 
that consumed us, and that devised against us, that we should he 
destroyed from remaining in any of the coasts of Israel. Le 
seven of his sons be delivered unto us, and we will hang them uw 
unto the Lord, in Gibeah of Saul. And the King said, I will give 
them. And he delivered them into the hands of the Gibeonites; 
and they hanged them on the hill before the Lord.—2 Samuel xxi. 

* And it came to pass in an even-tide, that David arose from 
his bed, and walked upon the roof of the king’s house; and from 
the roof he saw a woman washing herself; and she was very 
beautiful. And David sent, and enquired after the woman. And 
tt was told him, that she was Bathshéba, the daughter of Elam, 
and the wife of Uriah the Hittite. And David sent messengers and 
took her. And she came in unto him, and he lay with her; and she 
returned unto her house. And the woman conceived, and sent and 
told David that she was with child. And David sent to Joab, 
saying, Send me Uriah the Hittite. And Joab sent Uriah to David. 
And it came to pass in the morning, that David wrote a letter t 
Joab; and sent it by the hand of Uriah. And he wrote in the let- 
ter, saying, Set ye Uriah in the fore front of the hottest-battle; and 
retire ye from him, that he may be smitten and die. And tt came 
to pass when Joab observed the city; that he assigned Uriah unto + 
place, where he knew that valiant men were. And the men of the 
city went out and fought with Joab, and there fell some of the ser- 
vants of David: and Uriah the Hittite died also.—2 Samuel xi. 

Now the days of David drew near that he should die, and be 
charged Solomon his son, saying, I go the way of all the earth, 
be thou strong therefore and show thyself a man. Moreover, 
thou knowest what Joab, the son of Zeruiah, did to me, and what 
he did to the two captains of the hosts of Israel ; unto Abner, the 
son of Ner, and unto Amasa, thé son of Jether, whom he slew: 
and shed the blood of war in peace; and put the blood of wit 
upon his girdle, that was about his loins, and in his shoes, that 
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sacrifice his brother from motives of deadly hate and jea- 
lousy.; or of him, who, after baving been distinguished in 
the most exalted manner, as the peculiar favourite of hea- 
ven, by the actual visitations of the Deity, and by the most 
extraordinary gifts conferred upon him, should apostatise 
from his great Benefactor, and become the worshipper of 
strange deities, the lewd companion of prostitutes, the firm 
friend of idolators, and the staunch supporter of the most 
cruel and infamous idolatry"? 

View the conduct and character of this host of worthbies, 
as they are presented to us, and then candidly confess, whe- 
ther any _monster, however infamously vile, eruel, and 
abandoned, may not, with equal justice, lay claim to the 

uliar care and favour of heaven. What other motive 
can be entertained, in holding up such characters, as de- 
serving heaven’s peculiar love, and-man’s highest venera- 
tion, than that of vindicating kings and priests when detected 


were on his feet. Do therefore according to thy wisdom, and let 
not his hoar head go down to the grave in peace.—1 Kings ii. 

” And Adonijah, the son of Haggith, and the elder brother of 
Solomon, came to Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, and said 
unto her, Speak, I pray thee, unto Solomon the king, (for he will 
not say thee nay) that he give me Abishag the Shunamite to wife. 
Bathsheba therefore went unto Solomon, to speak for Adonijah. 
And she said unto him, I desire one small petition of thee, say me 
not nay. And the king said unto her ask on my mother; for I 
will not say thee nay. And she said, Let Abishag the Shunamite 
be given to Adonijah, thy brother, to wife. Then Solomon sware by 
the Lord, saying, God do so to me, and more also, if Adonyah have 
not spoken this word against his own life. Now, therefore, as the 
Lord liveth, Adonijah shall be put to death this day. And Solomon 
sent Benaiah, and he fell upon Adonijah that he died. 

" And the Lord was angry with Solomon, because his heart was 
turned from the Lord God of Israel, who had appeared unto him 
twice; and had commanded him concerning this thing, that he 
should not go after other Gods; but he kept not that which the 

commanded: For it came to pass, when Solomon was old, 

that his wiyes (of whom he had seven hundred, besides three hun- 

ed concubines !) turned away his heart after other Gods. For 

mon.went after Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Sidonians, and 

after Milcom, the abominativn of the Amorites. And Solomon did evil in the 

ya be the Lord ; and went not fully after the Lord, as did David his father, 

Solomon builded a high place for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, in 

the hill that is before Jerusalem ; and for Moloch, the abamination of the chil- 

dren of Ammon’; and likewise did he for all his strange wives; who burned 
“icense, and sacrificed unto their Gods —1 Kings xi. 
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in the commission of such abominable deeds, I am at a log 
to imagine. Are low cunning, the basest duplicity, the 
most despicable cowardice, and the meanest servility, to by 
‘caressed and applauded, it is only requisite to refer to th 
triarch Jacob, in his dealings with his father and father. 
in-law; and in bis conduct towards the noble-minded gen. 
rous Esau. Is rebellion towards the first magistrate of the 
realm, or are pride, cruelty, intolerance, persecution, an{ 
tyranny towards the people of all ranks, all ages, and bot} 
sexes, to be designated by the term of doyalty on the ox 
hand, and necessary chastisement or correction on the 
other, it is only requisite to quote the conduct of Elijah, and 
Elisha, in their secret excitements of Jehu and Hazael; tle 
bloody assassination of the priests and foliowers of Baal; of 
the companies of fifty men each; and in the devoting to 
destruction of the infant children for a playful and jocula 
remark. Are the crimes of seduction and assassination on 
the part of a king ora priest to be extenuated or justified, 
it is only. necessary to refer to the conduct of David in the 
affair of Uriah; and of Moses, in the affair of the Egyptian. 
Are plunder, rapine, and insatiable thirst after innocent bloot 
to be palliated or excused, the same characters may le 
brought forward, in instances too numerous to find a place 
here; those who are anxious to peruse them, must be re 
ferred to the sacred scriptures. Are the villainous, mor- 
strous, and inhuman crimes of brutal lust, the ravishing o/ 
virgin innocence, the butchering in cold blood of unarmed 
inoffensive men, unprotected women, and innocent childrea, 
to be praised and rewarded, still it remains to allude to the 
bible worthies in their invasion of inoffensive and compart: 
twvely innocent and virtuous nations, who, nevertheless, are 
represented by priests as the best and meekest of men, the 
=e highly favoured of the most merciful and benevolent 
eing ! | 
In fact, there is no crime, however infamous, no impo 
ture, however palpably gross, but may receive countenall, 
sanction, and support from the character of Holy Wri 
yor ~ doubt, have originated those foul and damnel 
eds of darkness, which have been practised by kings aut 
a dhe from the commencement of the Christian era ev 
th hah day: View the crimes, debaucheries, mee 
whioh Christi. panies, and diabolical persecutions ° 
wien let ‘an Kings and Christian priests, in every e 
fies. vane nd country, have been guilty ; crimes, debauc 
 Hepscries, cruelties, tyrannies, and persecutions, which, 
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if they had not been made as notorious as the sun.at noon- 
day, would have been considered as the grossest libels, the 
most malignant calumnies, that could possibly be uttered 
against human nature. 

View, especially, the conduct of those monsters, desig- 
nated the order of Jesus, who were sworn to act upon the 
very principle laid down by the Jewish impostor, that upon 
the least secession from, or disaffection to, the established 
faith, whether on the part of father, mother, wife, friend, 
sister, of brother, they were to disregard every sacred bond 
and sentiment of duty and affection, and were either to de- 
stroy the party thus offending with their own band, (which, 
history informs us, was frequently done without any seeing 
orever arriving at the knowledge whence the blow proceed- 
ed, except the wretch who gave it), or deliver it over to the 
secular arm to be dealt with more cruelly ! 

Recent events have satisfactorily proved, that Kings and 
Priests would go equally as far, even in the present day, as 
their brethren of former-times, if they dared so to do. 
They are, however, cunning enough to know, that despotism 
and persecution must not extend certain boundaries, or, at 
least, that they must be disguised under the cloak of justice, 
or of religion, and they are politic enough to practise what 
they know. Still, however, it affords matter of the greatest 
surprise that such beings should be enabled to command the 
respect and homage, which, it must be conceded, they do, 
from almost every rank of society. The infatuation, how- 
ever, subsides rapidly, at least, with the more’ enlightened 
part of mankind ; which is composed of what is, most in- 
sultingly termed the lower orders; and in less, perhaps, 
than half a century; we shall scarcely find fifty individuals 
of a different opinion from onrselves on this subject, for the 
notorious fact begins to be perceived, even by the most pre- 
judiced, that where Kings and Priests have borne the sway, 
“an has existed but violence,-misery,.rapine, and blood- 
sned. . 

Surely, then, it is high time to drive these usurpers of the 
nights, privileges, and immunities of mankind from their pre- 
sent place, and to make trial what may be experienced with- 
out them. With every sentiment of the most heart-felt ad- 
miration of your conduct, and respect for your family, I 


subscribe myself yours most sincerely, 
T. WHITWORTH. 


France, 
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QUEEN MAB; CAIN, A MYSTERY; ANp , 
ROYAL REVIEWER. 


Ir is reported that the King has expressed his disapprotg, 
tion of the works-of Lord Byron, and more particularly 9 
his last work entitled “ Cain, a Mystery.” This is not ,, 
be wondered at when we consider that Kings are anima; 
without intellect; and that in this country a King is th 
tool of his Ministers and his Priests, and has no will of his 
own beyond sensual gratifications, in which he is encoy, 
raged to an excess, that his name may be the easier abused 
by those who wield his "gabe 
We should think it greatest honour to hear that the 
King had expressed his disapprobation of any of our publi 
eations—aye, an honour preferable to knighthood or pee: 
How Lord Byron may take it we cannot pretend 
say, but we are of opinion that he knows too well the stuf 
that Kings and Priests are made of, to feel the least uneasi- 
ness about a Royal disapprobation of his writings. 
.. Gain, a Mystery,” is an Atheistical poem, the ground- 
work of which is borrowed from Shelley’s Queen Mab; bat 
as apoem, as a work of sentiment and merit, the former is 
much inferior to the latter, and not, worthy of resting on the 
same shelf in the library. Why the Vice Society does no} 
attack Murray, the publisher of Cain, it is difficult for an 
honest, impartial man to divine, for Jehovah, the God of 
the Jews, is exhibited in it as a capricious, murderous, and 
implacable. tyrant—whilst Lucifer is painted as a much su 
perior animal, or spiritual, in moral virtue, in manners, aud 
ia knowledge; In‘ Cain, a Mystery,” as in Queen Mah, 
the Bible.and its supporters find some terrible and irrecoret 
able blows; and the cause of Lord Byron’s putting bis 
name to such a poem, or publishing it at. sach a momeil, 
cannot be doubted or misunderstood. It is a ponderous 
blow at snperstition from: his pen. 
The third Guelph condemned the publication of Hume’ 
Lissays, but. we believe, there: was some sincerity \in that, ¢ 


Hume was the Seoretary,.of one, of his Ambassador F 


at the same time; but-for,the foarth Guelph to condemn the 
writings of Lord Byron, seems to be a es finish to bis 
character, by, adding to it-the vice.of hypocrisy, of which 
Wwe never heard him accused. before. . It is all over, Mt 
pagel Reviewer, with your joint trade of Kingcraft and 
riestcraft, and you had better yield silently to the impro 
knowledge of the People. EDITOR. 


Printed and Published by R. CARLILE, 55, Fleet Street. 
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